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PROSPECTUS. 








The “ American JusiLee” proposes a proclamation of 
“liberty throughout all the land, unto al] the inhabitants 
thereof.” It demands of the American Government, and 
the American People, the immediate and unconditional 
abolition of American Slavery. 

It makes this demand on behalf of three millions of 
Americans already enslaved, on behalf of twenty millions 
more in process of becoming enslaved, and on behalf of the 
untold millions of their posterity, who must be enslaved 
for ages to come, unless American Slavery be over- 
thrown. 

It urges this demand in the name of humanity chattel- 
ized, republicanism disgraced, religion dishonored, the 
Holy Scriptures perverted, the Saviour blasphemed, the 
laws of nature and of nature’s God trampled under 
foot. 

It denies that the Federal Government, under the 
Federal Constitution, has either a moral or a political 
right to tolerate slavery, in any of the States belonging to 
the Federal Union, for a single day. 

“The United States SHALL guarantee to EVERY State 
in the Union a republican form of government.”—Consti- 
tution, 

“The foundation of republican government is the right 
of every citizen, in his person and property, and in their 
management.” —Jefferson. 

It denies that “the reserved rights of the States” in- 
clude any such right as that of holding property in man, 
as no such “right” can exist; and Mr. Madison tells us 
that the Federal Convention would not permit the Con- 
stitution to recognize any such right— Vide Madison 
Papers. 

It affirms that the Constitution unequivocally inhibits 
the States from maintaining slavery. 

“No State shall pass any bill of atiainder, or laws im- 
pairing the obligation of contracts.” And “No person 
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shall be deprived of life, liberty, or property, without due 
process of law.”— Constitution. 

It affirms that the Constitution was formed by “the 
people of the United States,” (all of them,) “to secure the 
blessings of trserty for (themselves) and (their) posterity,” 
without exception or distinction of race or color, And 
hence, no portion of “the people of the United States” 
can be constitutionally enslaved, and the declared object 
of the Constitution requires the Federal Government to 
“secure the blessings of liberty” to each and all of them. 

If the Constitution is not available for these purposes 
it is of no practical value, it is condemned by its own high 
professions, and the people have no alternative left them 
but to provide a better government for their protection, 
or become the serfs of the petty oligarchy of one or two 
hundred thousand slaveholders, who are now suffered to 
control and insult a great nation. 

The “Amertoan JuBILER” recognizes a “ higher law” 
than mere human enactments. It affirms, with all the 
great writers on Common Law, that “statutes against 
fundamental morality are void;” that “no human laws 
have any validity if contrary to the law of God, and such 
of them as are valid derive all their force, mediately, or 
immediately, from this original”.—Forrszscur. 

On this ground, as well as from the admitted absence 
of any positive law in this country, establishing slavery ; 
from the known incompetency of the colonial legislatures 
under British common law, to legalize it; from the ascer- 
tained illegality of the African slave trade, by which the 
colonies were supplied with slaves; and from the unanim- 
ous declaration of the thirteen original States, in the very 
act of establishing their independent governments, that all 
“just governments” are founded on the “inalienable 
right” of “all men” to “life, liberty, and the pursuit of 
happiness,” we affirm the absolute illegality of American 
slavery. We deny that it has any more legality in 
Georgia than in Massachusetts; that it is any more legal 
than the African slave-trade, or any other form of piracy 
and crime. 

The object of this paper will be to unfold, explain, 
vindicate, and propagate these sentiments, calling on the 
people to maintain them at the ballot-box, thus providing 
for a federal legislature, a federal judiciary, and a 
federal executive, that shall give them a national expres- 
sion and force. 
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NEW-YORK POLITICS—1854. 


Attempted Whig Monopoly of Anti-Nebraskaism, 
and Absorption of Free Democracy—Anti-Ne- 
braska refuses to mount Whig platform, and runs 
after Free Democracy—Free Democracy runs 
after Liberty Party—Liberty Party keeps ahead 
—-Whig Candidates leap up above Whig Plat- 
form, and swallow down Free Democracy and 
Maine Law— Whig efforts at Digestion—Pros- 
pect of bursting in preces. 

In times of political confusion, like the present, it 
is sometimes difficult to tell, with precision, the shape 
of passing events until after they have gone by. 
You must see the hinder part of the object, as it 
recedes, in order to know all about its movements, 
and even then you can not always “know certain.” 
Thus it has been with our New-York State politics 
this year. As nearly as we can understand them, 
they may be thus stated. 


Tae Democratic Parry. 
The two rival factions of the Democratic party, 
“Hards” and “Softs,” both cringing to the slave 











power, as our readers know, are only quarrel- 
ing about the spoils of office; the “ Hards” 
claiming them all as the price of their uniform 
fealty to the slave power, and complaining of 
President Pierce and Secretary Marcy, because the 
“ Softs” (formerly tainted with Free-Soilism) had 
been admitted to a share as the price of their apos- 
tasy. The split went into State politics, the Softs 
sustaining Seymour for Governor, with his rum 
veto, and the Hards nominating Greene C. Bron- 


son. 
Tae Ware Parry. 

This opened a fine prospect for progressive 
Whigs to rally upon the issues of Anti- Nebraska 
and the Maine law. The policy, as expounded 
by the WV. Y. Tribune's “ Basis of Effort” in 
June, was to stave off all strictly Anti-Slavery and 
Free-Soil issues, in order to secure support, even 
from “ Castle-Garden” conservatives. 


Tne Saratoca Anti-NeBrRAsKA CONVENTION 


was called under these circumstances, and all oppon- 
ents of the Nebraska bill were invited. A respeetable 
delegation of all grades, we should judge, were in 
attendance—Whigs, Democrats, Free-Soilers, and 
even Liberty party men. They assembled, August 
16th. The platform proposed by the Z’ribune’s 
“ only practicable basis of effort” was soon found too 
narrow for the Convention to stand upon. Mr. 
Greeley himself, from the Business Committee, re- 
ported resolutions which were adopted, embracing, 
among other expressions of sentiment, the following, 
which we copy (as we do the proceedings of the 
conventions held at Auburn) from the Wew- York 


Tribune : 


“ We now take our stand distinctly on the principle that 
ALL TERRITORY OF THE Untrep SraTes MUST HENCEFORTH 
BE FREE TERRITORY, AND ALL STATES HEREAFTER ADMITTED 
MUST COME INTO THE Union 4S Free Srares. 

“ Resolved, That we against that abuse of the 
term ‘non-intervention,’ which is intended to cover and 
uphold the intervention of the State between the oppressor 
and his victim in behalf of the former; we denounce that 
abuse of the aia ‘ popular sovereignty,’ which would 
make it a cloak for legalizing the absolute subjugation of a 
part of the human race to the will and pleasure of others, 
and we demand of government as a primary duty, perpetual 
intervention on the side of justice, equality, and lib:rty, 
and in vindieation of each innocent man’s sovereignty over 
himself” 

This seemed to be an affirmation of our doctrine 
that the National Government (of whose action the 
resolution was treating) was bound to protect every 
man’s personal freedom. But when the conserva- 
tive Whig editors, who thus understood it, raised a 
clamor, the New-York Tribune explained that it 
referred only to the State governments! In the 
Convention the Tribune’s “ Basis of Effort” policy 
so far prevailed that a resolution against the Fugi- 
tive-Slave bill was shuffled off, through the instru- 
mentality (it is now said) of Henry J. Raymond, 
editor of the WV. Y. Times. The same policy 
deferred making State nominations, and adjourned 
the Convention to meet at Auburn for that pur- 
pose. Had the nomination been made at Saratoga, 
at that time, it could not have been done with 
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decency, or with any appearances of “fusion,” with- 
out nominating a fair proportion of Anti-Nebraska 
Democrats and Free-Soilers, to say nothing of 
Liberty party men. By the adjournment, time was 
gained to hold a Whig Convention and nominate a 
ticket of Whig candidates, personally acceptable to 
Anti-Nebraska and Temperance men, 


Wuria ConveEntTION. 


This was accordingly done by the Whig Conven- 
tion, Sept. 20, at Syracuse, but without erecting any 
anti-slavery platform which would have repelled 
the “ Silver Greys” or proslavery Whigs. The fol- 
lowing particulars are from the iY. Y. T'ribune : 

“The New-York City delegation declared that anti-sla- 
very resolves should not be passed. 

“ Mr. Milliken offered a resolution taking radical ground 


against the Fugitive law. (Hisses, and loud calls of 
‘ withdraw,’ ‘ withdraw.’) He did so.” 


A resolution was, however, adopted against the |& 


proposed restoration of the African slave-trade, and 
also a series of strong resolutions against the Nebras- 
ka bill, among which were the following : 


“ Resolved, That by the act procuring the repeal of the 
Missouri Compromise we hold that we are for ever dis- 
charged from all obligations to support any compromise 
with slavery, except such as are contained in the Constitu- 
tion of the United States; and most especially that we are 
for ever released from all obligations to admit into our 
Union any State which sanctions or permits slavery. 

“ Resolved, That against the principles involved in the 
Nebraska bill, in their application either to territory now 
belonging to the Union or hereafter to be uired, the 
Whigs of New-York will struggle with equal resolution and 
confidence, and confident resolution, and confident that they 
‘shall’ not, and confidence that they ‘cannot’ receive the 
sanction of the American people, and in this struggle we 
invite the codperation on terms of equality and fraternity of 
all sincere and earnest champions of Free Labor and Free- 


Soil.” 

In the first of these resolutions the pretended 
“compromises of the Constitution” are distinctly 
recognized and indorsed! And while the Conven- 
tion say “ We are for ever released from all obligation 
to admit” a new slave State, it was careful not to 
commit the party against doing so, if thought best! 
This distinction was not unobserved by the conser- 


“The Republican Organization.” And, on motion 
of Gen. Amos P. Granger, it defined its position as 
follows : 


“ Resolved, That the Baltimore platform, adopted by the 
Democratic and Whig National ventions, without au- 
thority, and in direct violation of the sentiments of a vast 
majority of the people of this State, we Whigs and Demo- 
crats hereby repudiate for the past, the present, and the 
future. 

“ Resolved, That we deem the Fugitive-‘Slave law an act 
of usurpation, an exercise of power not granted in the Con- 
stitution; averse to the declared sentiments of the great 
founders of the republic, South and North, as set forth in 
the Declaration of American Independence—the platform 
on which the General Government was erected. : 

“ Resolved, That the Federal Government has no rightful 
power to interfere between the fugitive slave and his master, 
that the clause in the Constitution where such power is 
sought refers not to the General Government, but to the 
States only, not a grant of power to Congress, but merely a 
recognition of a compact previously entered into between the 
States when under the Confederation, before the Constitu- 
tion was formed, and that when the General Government 
assumed to pursue and consign to perpetual bondage a 
uiltless man it mistook its calling. , 

“ Resolved, That we recommend that a Convention of 
Delegates from the free States, equal in number to their 
representatives in Congress, respectively, be held at the City 
of Syracuse on the Fourth of July 1856, to nominate can- 
didates for the Presidency and Vice-Presidency of the 
United States for the next Presidential election.” 


The first and second resolutions, it will be seen, are 
quite in advance of the Whig Convention, and of 
the WV. Y. Tribune’s June “ Basis of Effort.” But 
the Convention did not go far enough to prevent an 
imposing secession, We should like to be shown, 
by the bye, the historical and documentary basis of 
the third resolution. What, when, and where was 
the “compact previously entered into between the 
States, under the Confederation” about fugitives from 
slavery? The “Articles of Confederation” say 
nothing about it. 


Gen. Buttarp’s InpEPENDENT Mass ConvENTION 


separated without making any nominations, but it 
represented a very extensive and natural dissatis- 
faction among progressive Democrats, against the 
scheming and exclusive course of the progressive 
Whigs. 

Tue Convention oF SECEDERS, 


vative editors of the WV. Y. Courier d Enquirer and | from the Anti-Nebraska Convention, met at Auburn 
Louisville Journal, and secured for the time being (as | the same day, Sept. 26. Among its active mem- 
was intended) their acquiescence in the proceedings, | bers we notice the names of Daniel Wardwell, John 
even including the nominations. Their candidate for | Jay, Abijah Mann, A. C. Hills, Joshua Leavitt, C. 


Governor, Myron H. Clarke, was as acceptable, per- 
haps, to Free-Soilers and Abolitionists as any the 
party could furnish. H. J. Raymond, the candidate 
for Lieutenant-Governor, was many degrees behind, 
his “ Z%mes” having exhibited a singular medley of 
anti-slavery, pro-slayery, anti-Nebraska, and anti- 
Maine-law editorials. On the latter subject, his best 
friends prudently procured from him in this emer- 
gency, a certificate of his conversion to Maine law, 
and a disclaimer of the hostile editorials in the 
Times. So he was made to pass muster, though it 
would have been easy to have filled his place with 
an earnest progressive Whig like Horace Greeley, 


Tue Anti-Nepraska Convention aT AUBURN, 


by adjournment from Saratoga, met Sept. 26th, and 
found themselves under the dilemma of swallowing 
the Whig ticket entire, or producing a split by 
making out a new nomination of their own. After 
some demur and debate, the former course was pre- 
ferred, though not without much wincing, and two 
regular bolts. One was led on by Gen. Bullard, a 
Democrat, because the Convention had sprung the 
previous question upon his motion “ to nominate an 
Independent State ticket, two Whigs and two Demo- 
crats.” The other was on more general grounds. 
But the original Cotivention proceeded with its 
business, and, though nominating the Whig ticket, 
voted, on motion of Dr. Snodgrass, to name itself 


P. Williams, Leonard Gibbs, Judge Wells, and A. 
Pryne. 


“Mr. Snow, of Madison, said the history of the Saratoga 
Convention was well known. Their Business Committee 
was a unit, and acted in a direction not looking toward the 
organization of a Republican —_. The Whig y had 
met and made its nominations, had not any 
anti-slavery platform. A resolution was pro at Sara- 
toga against the Fugitive-Slave law, and shuffled off through 
the instrumentality of Henry J. Raymond. Similar resolu- 
tions were shuffled off at the Syracuse Whig Convention. 

“Mr. Pryne said the principles of the Whig or Saratoga 
Convention, which refused to take action the Fugi- 
tive-Slave law, was not for freemen to attach themselves to 
that; and Horace Greeley attended the Anti-Nebraska 
primary Conventions to help give the Whig element the 
ruling influence.” 


The Convention nominated Myron H. Clark for 
Governor, but substituted Bradford R. Wood for 
H. J. Raymond. Among its other nominations, we 
notice the names of active Free-Soilers. The reso- 
lutions are in favor of abolishing slavery in the 
territories and District of Columbia, “the imme- 
diate and unconditional repeal of the Fugitive-Slave 
law,” and the prohibition of the liquor traffic—also, 
against the admission of slave States. The reasons 
for seceding from the original Convention are thus 
set forth : 

“That the Saratoga Convention was called to assemble 


without distinction of , for the of repelling 
slavery aggression ; ued 0 portion of its 


sion, and prevented ’s free 





that then, under the control of mere party managers in and 





out of the Convention, it was adjourned to this city, for the 
avowed p of enabling the other poli parties, 
which should take position against slavery aggression, to 


join with this adjourned Convention, in the selection of can 


didates for State officers, without distinction of party ; tha 
having thus adjourned for the forming of a great republican 
party, based on the principle of opposition to slavery 
aggression—we found, on assembling in this city, a deter- 
mination, on the part of the sorta of Whig members of the 
Convention, to compel an unqualified indorsement of their 
Whig candidates, as the only basis of union; and that not 
until by the most unwarrantable means, the control of the 
Convention had been obtained for the purpose of indorsing 
Whig candidates and platforms, did we announce an inten- 
tion not to be bound by the action of this Convention.” 


But the most important as well as the most radi- 
cal resolution of the seceding Convention was the 
following : 

“ Resolved, That in reference to our National politics, we 
hold the great and vital issue upon which parties must 
organize, to be—whether our National Constitution is pro- 
or anti-slavery in its tendency, and whether the government, 
under that Constitution shall be pro- or anti-slavery in its 
action. That we believe our National Constitution was 
intended by its framers, as is evident by its principles upon 
which it is based, and by the provisions it contains, to be 
anti-slavery in its action, and we do, therefore, declare our 
eternal hostility to that pro-slavery legislation which haa 
characterized the present so-called Democratic, and the late 
so-called Whig National administrations, and do, also, de- 
clare our detestation of that pro-slavery position to which 
the two great National parties, Whig and Democrat, both 
stand publicly pledged.” 

This expresses, though in general terms, the great 
doctrine for which the Jubilee is contending. 
We think it was drafted and presented by one who 
holds the sentiment just as we do. We should be 
glad to know that the Convention so understood and 
adopted it. Free-Soil editors and speakers have 
been in the habit of contending, (as against their 
pro-slavery opponents,) that the Constitution is 
anti-slavery and not pro-slavery, yet conceding that 
the anti-slavery action of Congress must not go so 
far as to abolish slavery in the States. This con- 
cession neutralizes the doctrine and makes it of little 
or no value. We are glad, however, to find so 
important a truth taking its proper place in political 
conventions. The practical application of it must 
follow. Any new party, intending to go ahead and 
do any thing, must take a high and clearly defined 


position. 


Tue Free Demooratic State ConvENTION 


also met at Auburn on the evening of the 25th, hold- 
ing an early morning session the 26th, and adjourning 
till evening, so that its members took a part in the 
other conventions. The nominations were deferred 
till evening. We notice several of the same names, 
(such as Dr. Snodgrass, Judge Snow, Hiram Barney, 
John Jay, Daniel Wardwell, C. P. Williams, Leonard 
Gibbs, Judge Wells, etc.,) in the proceedings of this 
and the Seceding Conventions. The nominations 
made were also the same; Clark for Governor, 
Wood for Lieutenant-Governor, ete. In the early 
part of the proceedings, John P. Hale is reported as 
having said : 


“He advocated no nominations. If they did nominate 
Clark, it was ‘caving in.’ If not, part of would not 
support the ticket. He wanted to see Minthorne Tompkins 
or John Jay, Governor, as he trusted the blood of their fore- 
fathers had not run out. The people were with them in 
sentiment, but were not ready for action.” 


Mr. Snow moved the following, which was 
adopted : 


“Whereas, The two secifens of the so-called Democratic 
party of this State adhere to the pro-slavery platform 
adopted at Baltimore in 1852, and the political organization 
by which that ) wg 5 was adopted ; and 

“Whereas, The Whig party of the United States at its 
last National Convention, adopted a pro-slavery platform, 
similar in all its essential features to that previously adopted 
by the Democratic Convention ; and 

‘Whereas, The Whigs of New-York, at their State Con- 
vention in 1852, declared an honest acquiescence in the de- 
cision and action of the National Convention of the Whig 
party, upon all subjects legitimately before them, to be the 

uty of every Whig, and indorsed the nomination of Gen. 
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Scott, with the platform annexed, and the administration of 
Millard Fillmore, the Fugitive-Slave Law included; and 

“Whereas, The Whig of the State of New- York has 
in no manner receded from the pro-slavery n it oc- 
cupied in 1852, but still adheres to its national organization ; 
therefore, 

“Resolved, That while this Convention can not completely 
affiliate with either of the political organizations, or adopt 
the tickets nominated by them, we are ready and willing to 
codperate with the true friends of freedom, of all parties, in 
this and other States, by the formation of a Republican 
organization, and the nomination of a Republican ticket, com- 

d of men who have abandoned, or are ready to abandon 
the existing political organizations of this State.” 

A strong resolution against the Fugitive-Slave 
bill was likewise adopted, and a resolution in favor 
of prohibiting the rum-traffic; also the following, (a// 


reported by John P. Hale,) namely : 


“Resolved, That with Madison, Jefferson, and other stat es- 
men of their times, we believe that all men are created 
equal, endowed by their Creator with an inalienable right 
to life, liberty, and the pursuit of bapeenere fiat the Con- 
stitution of the United States was ordained to establish just- 
ice, and secure the blessings of liberty to the whole Ameri- 
can people, and that the idea that there can be property in 
man is unsupported by it, and we consider the enslavement 
of man by his fellow-man to be a sin against God and an 
outrage upon all valid law.” 

This strikes us as being quite equivalent to the 
similar resolution of the seceding Convention—per- 
haps still more specific. "We hail these expressions 
of sentiment with great pleasure at this crisis. They 
show which way the masses are tending, and that 
those who watch the signs of the times in the poli- 


tical world, are beginning to discover the movement. 


Tue Srare TEMPERANCE CONVENTION AT AUBURN, 


the next day, Sept. 27th, very readily nominated Mr. 
Clarke for Governor, and, after much debate and 
dissension, nominated H. J. Raymond for Lieutenant- 
Governor. 

Thus much for the siz “ progressive” State Con- 
ventions, four of them held in Auburn, the 26th and 
27th of September. But all these conld not prevent 
a seventh. 


Tue Liserty Party Srate Convention 


for nominations, was held at Syracuse, Sept. 28th, ip 
close proximity with the Jerry Rescue celebration, 
and another Anti-Slavery Convention. Their methods 
of “ moral suasion,” and of “ political influence,” in- 
clude the habit of nominating and voting in accord- 
ance with their principles and convictions, without 
stopping to ask whether they can elect their eandi- 
dates, nor how nearly some other convention can be 
induced to approximate toward them, to catch their 
votes. So they did us the honor, for the second 
time, of placing our humble name at the head of 
their State ticket. To those who rally us on our 
nomination by so small a party, we answer that we 
consider it a greater honor to be nominated by a few 
on a correct platform, than to be elected on a wrong 
or defective one. At this Convention the nomination 
of Myron H. Clark was proposed by John Thomas, 
who stated that Mr. Clark “denied that slavery 
could be legalized, and held that it was a crime that 
all the laws in the universe could not make legal.” 
Mr. Clark had said this to Mr. Thomas, but the 
Convention wanted a more public declaration. 


Wuic TRovsies. 


But the whole story is not yettold. The original 
Anti-Nebraska Convention at Auburn, by adjourn- 
ment from Saratoga, nominated (as we have said) the 
Whig ticket entire. But they did not do it without 
“ questioning the candidates,” by telegraph or other- 
wise, and getting full indorsements of the Saratoga 
Resolutions! This, it will be seen, pledged the can- 
didates against slavery in the territories, and against 
the admission of any more slave States. It even 
conveyed their indorsement of the almost, or quite 


Liberty party Resolution, which (as it reads) “ de- 
mands of Government, as a primary duty, perpetual 
intervention on the side of justice, equality, and 
liberty, and in vindication of each man’s sovereignty 
over himself.” If this means any thing, it means a 
great deal. his advanced ground, then, they took, 
over the heads of the Whig Convention that first 
nominated them, and after having, by accepting the 
Whig nominations, accepted, virtually, of the Whig 
platform! This exchange of platforms the Whig 
Conservatists now took in high dudgeon, The N. Y. 
Courier & Enquirer, after having pointed out the 
difference between the Saratoga and the Whig plat- 
forms, comes down upon the candidates in this 
style : 

“ Here, certainly is a broad interval. And yet every man 
of the Whig ticket, at the invitation of ‘W. 0. Bryant and 
John Jay, committee,’ is willing to leap it, and does leap it. 
The Governor leaps it ‘fully and cordially ;’ the Lieutenant 
leaps it ‘to the fullest extent;’ the Canal Commissioner 
leaps it ‘with unqualified assent and approval; and the 
State Prison Inspector comes down upon the Saratoga con- 
cern, not only with ‘hearty approbation and indorsement, 
but with the round assertion that he ‘can stand on no other 
platform than that which has for its object the overthrow of 
that institution that holds tt to be right to enslave any class of 
my fellow-men. 

“ Now, how is this? A week ago we saw four men erect 
and smiling ou the Whig platform ; ae § moved about as if 
they were perfectly at home there, and they were greeted 
on all sides as Whig platform candidates. We now look 
again, and they are gone. They have jumped away. Ata 
bound they have leaped clear of every thing from Syracuse 
to Auburn, over the heads of old Whigs with whom they 
have served many a year, into the loving embrace of ‘ W. 
C. Bryant and Jobn Jay, committee.’ Now, gentlemen, we 
tell you plainly that this strikes us as rey pitiful work. If 
you did not think that the Syracuse (Whig) platform was 
good enough to stand upon, why did you allow yourselves 
to be put upon it? If you did not mean to keep it, why did 
you take it? In accepting the places of candidates on that 
platform, you, as honorable men, accepted the principles 
therein set forth. It is thus that your nominations have re- 
ceived the universal sanction of the Whig party through the 
State; and yet that sanction is no sooner given, than you 
simultaneouslycommit yourselves to a principle and a policy 
which you knew tens of thousands of the Whigs who had 
ratified your nomination could not and would not sustain. 
This is decidedly a new feature in the relations between 
parties and their candidates.” 

The New-York Commercial Advertiser follows 
this up with an article in which it entreats Messrs. 
Clark, Raymond & Co. to retrace their steps, to 
fall back upon the Whig platform, unless, indeed, 
“ they are indifferent to the support of the conserva- 
tive portion of the Whig party.” 

How well the Whig candidates will vindicate their 
self-consistency and fairness, we stop not now to 
inquire. But there is no small trouble about it in 
the Whig ranks, North and South. What Mr. 
Clark, the Whig nominee for Governor, said in the 
ear of John Thomas, first divulged in the Liberty 
Party Convention, is now proclaimed on the house- 
tops of Whig conservatism, to his disparagement. 
Even the Whig Convention itself comes under cen- 
sure, not only for its unlucky nominations, but for its 
inviting the “codperation of Free-Soil champions.” 
On the whole, the recently revived hopes of another 
Whig National Convention are pretty much dashed 
in pieces again. The WV. Y. Tribune (October 3) 
so understands it, and renews its requiem of the 
National Whig party, so plaintively chanted on the 
defeat of Scott, about two years ago. Nay rather, 
the announcement seems rather a complacent one. 
“In 1852,” says the Tribune, “a new National 
Whig Convention assembled ; we trust, the last” / 
“Our party was not merely beaten, but demolished.” 
The Tribune had then intended retiring from politics. 
But Stephen A. Douglas forced upon it another 
struggle. That struggle was made on a “ Basis of 
Effort” that has proved “impracticable.” “The 
majority of to-day” repudiate it, as being neither 
pro-slavery nor anti-slavery. And here (of course) 





ends all the Zribune’s hopes of keeping together the 





Whig party. Even now, in this New-Yorl State 
election, it can not be kept together. “ Castle-Gar- 
den” Whigs will not even come up to Anti-Nebraska, 
so as to “stay put.” [The “ Impracticables” never 
supposed they would.] There is “knifing” and 
“dirking” inthe dark. The Zribune bids them bolt 
openly, if they wish to do it. 


Review. 

The events of 1852 created a suspicion that North- 
ern and Southern Whigs could no longer act to- 
gether. The events of 1854 indicate that the anti- 
slavery and pro-slavery Whigs of the Empire State 
can not. The 7'ribune might as well announce that 
“a Whig State Convention assembled in 1854—we 
trust the last.” 

A somewhat amusing—not to say ludicrous—ex- 
hibition has been passing before us. Our Free-Soil 
and Free-Democracy leaders, to avoid being utterly 
and permanently swallowed up by the Whigs, havo 
been driven to swallow down, hastily, somewhat 
larger than homeopathic doses of Liberty partyism 
—larger than those rejected at Pittsburg. But the 
dose was taken a few weeks too late. They them- 
selves had to be swallowed up, after all; but not 
before they had succeeded in administering a few 
pills of the same medicine to the Whig candidates 
they were themselves swallowing. The whole con- 
cern, in the stomach of the Whig party, is producing 
strong convulsions, foreboding a speedy dissolution. 
And this is the bottom line of Whig management at 
the Saratoga, the Syracuse, and the Auburn Con- 
ventions. 

To vary the figure. We have in the Empire State 
three teams, one before the other. First ahead we 
put the little Liberty party, small enough to be 
laughed about, and to go among the trees and bushes, 
where larger teams could not enter—but large 
enough to make a track and to show where the en- 
tire force is coming—large enough to draw the Free- 
Soil or Free-Democracy after them. After these 
latter come the Anti-Slavery Whigs, who are guided 
and pulled forward, in their turn, by the Free-Demo- 
cracy. The Anti-Slavery Whigs can not move for- 
ward without breaking away from Conservative 
Whigs, and tearing the Whig party in pieces. And 
the dissolution of the Whig party must prove the 
death of its rival. : 

Dropping the figure. We are evidently making 
rapid progress. No one would have believed, six 
months ago, that the leaders of the Free- Democracy, 
without debate or disagreement, would have assented 
to such resolutions as were adopted at Auburn. The 
masses of the progressives are ahead of their leaders 
and pushing them forward. The Free-Democracy 
(or by whatever name it may be designated) can no 
more be kept together in this State, without taking 
the Liberty party views of the Constitution and of 
the illegality of slavery, than the Whig party could 
make out an “ available” nomination without candi- 
dates who were coming up to the platform of Free- 
Soil. The candidates will have to make progress, 
if the nominating conventions will not. 

A general remark, for the benefit of all honest 
men of all parties, is this: No right and just cause 
is to be wisely and permanently promoted by any 
methods that contemplate the banding together of 
men of opposite aims in the same party, so as to 
secure the aid of the enemies of righteousness in its 
promotion. The devil is well skilled, from his long 
experience in such matter, to manage bodies of men 
associated on that basis, and he seldom fails to turn 
the movement to his own advantage. If you have 
a good cause, go straight forward with it, without 
compromise, for honesty is better than policy. 
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GERRIT SMITH TO HIS CONSTITUENTS. 





Havine examined Gerrit Smith’s speech on the 
Mexican treaty, we now turn to his defense of it, in 
his circular to his constituents, August 7, on his re- 
tiring from Congress. 

The circular covers more ground than we have 
occasion to traverse. It defends his course in many 
other particulars, in respect to which he had been 
criticised or censured, such as his expressions of 
civility toward slaveholders, his “ voting against the 
Homestead bill, when so amended as to confine its 
benefits to white persons,” after he had made a 
speech in its favor previous to its amendment; his 
“refusing to become a party to a plan for prevent- 
ing the taking of the vote on the Nebraska bill ;” 
his non-attendance on night sessions for that pur- 
pose, and finally his speaking “in favor of the an- 
nexation of Cuba to the United States, even though 
the slavery of that island were not previously abo- 
lished.” We do not find that he distinctly al- 
ludes, in this circular, to what he had said in the 
same speech in respect to the annexation of Mexico. 

We are happy to say that it is only in respect to 
his positions concerning Cuba and Mexico that we 
have seen any occasion to find serious fault with 
him. His course in respect to the Homestead bill 
deserves the warmest commendation, instead of cen- 
sure. He could not have voted in its favor, after 
that amendment, without gross inconsistency and 
manifest departure from moral right. He was 
doubtless more polite to slaveholders than we should 
be able to be, or even than most opponents of 
slavery are; but that was only because he was Grr- 
rit Sairu, as every body knew him to be before- 
hand. He may have carried his politeness too far. 
Iiis danger, we should have anticipated, would be 
likely to lie in that direction rather than the oppo- 
site extreme. But we will not measure him by our 
rough Puritan square and compasses. Of the be- 
nefits, or the policy, or the principle, or the prece- 
dent of combining to prevent a vote on the Ne- 
braska bill, we are not and have not been sanguine. 
Much may be and has been said on both sides. 
“Let every man be fully persuaded in his own 
mind.” The policy was not successful, and Mr. 
Smith’s codperation would not have made it so. 
He makes a strong argument for his course, though 
we could not indorse the whole of it. His repu- 
tation for fidelity and wisdom have suffered no 
damage in this matter. We say the same of his 
non-attendance on night sessions. Every man 
must be his own judge of duty in such cases. 

We have only before us, then, his defense of 
Cuban annexation, including (as we suppose) the 
principle of his proposed Mexican annexation, of 
which he directly says nothing in his circular. 


Srir-ConsisTEency. 


Near the beginning of Mr. Smith’s letter is a 
paragraph, intended doubtless to have a general 
application to the several topics embraced, includ- 
ing the ones now before us. He says: 


“Ihave always suffered very great and very unjustly 
in the world’s esteem, because the world has always per- 
sisted in judging me b the light of its own instead of my 
own creeds tices. ‘o try a man’s consistency, he 
crust be tried by himself and to try his integrity even, he 
must, to no small extent, be tried by himself, by his own 
beliefs and deeds, by his own life, both speculative and 
practical,” 

So far as the question of Mr. Smith’s self-con- 





sistency is concerned, this is much to the point. If, 
by this rule, he has shown his course to be self- 
consistent, he has thus far been successful in his 
defense; and of this his readers, severally, will 
judge. His “integrity,” it may be presumed, his 
friends have not questioned. The point that should 
chiefly interest Mr. Smith and his readers, on the 
present occasion, lies far back of the question of his 
self-consistency, or in another direction. “Change, 
not consistency, is my motto,” said Gerrit Smith 
some years ago; meaning, we presume, that he was 
willing to be inconsistent with his former self, if he 
could learn how to become wiser. He will not 
blame us for insisting that the main question should 
be, whether his positions are in harmony with the 
ricut and the rrux. If they are, all is well, whe- 
ther his former “ creeds and practices” correspond 
with them or otherwise. If they are mo?, then his 
“beliefs,” past or present, require reéxamination, 
modification, or revision, or perhaps some mistake 
may be detected in the inferences he may have 
drawn from them, or the applications he may have 
made of them. It is quite possible, and even com- 
mon, for wise and good men to mistake the true 
bearings and the proper uses of their own correet 
creeds and beliefs. Were it otherwise, the world 
would witness unwonted harmony and progression. 
Beside all this, it is wise, it is necessary, to try 
ourselves, and to try others, by a higher standard 
than our own or their own beliefs and creeds. We 
often do well to appeal to that intuitive sense of 
the true and the right, which rises high above all 
mere forms of belief, and all syllogisms deducible 
from them. 
FILLIBUSTERING. 

Mr. Smith opens his defense of his proposed an- 

nexation of Cuba, thus: 


“TI proceed to notice another, and, so far as I know, thé 
only other passage in my Congressional history that has 
provoked the public censure, I spoke in favor of annexing 
Cuba to the United States; and this, too, even though the 
slavery of that island were not previously abolished. For 
having so spoken, I have seen myself held up in the news- 
papers as a fillibuster, But I had supposed the fillibuster 
to be one who would get Cuba either by violence or by 
money ; and in the speech referred to, I expressly discarded 
both these means. The union between Cuba and the United 
States which I approved, is peaceful and without purchase. 
It is to take place on the sole condition of the choice of the 
two parties—the people of Cuba and the people of the 
United States. eir choice of the union authorizes the 
union ; and that, too, even though all other peoples, Spain 
herself included, forbid it. Indeed, it was only to illustrate 
the leading doctrine of that part of my speech, the doctrine 
that peoples may unite po divide as themselves, not as 
others please, that I made my reference to Cuba.” 

The right of the people of the United States and 
the people of Cuba to form a union, (their poli- 
tical and moral right or authority as against the 
dictation of Spain,) we readily admit, without ad- 
mitting their moral right to do so, with the almost 
moral certainty of involving themselves in a war 
with Spain, by an unnecessary exercise of that 
right. We are morally bound to forbear the exer- 
cise of some of our rights at some times, and on 
some occasions. [Indeed, we can not and do not 
always, or indeed at any time, exercise all our 
rights.] I am conscious of being endowed with 
certain rights that conscience tells me I ought to 
refrain from exercising, in certain directions, when 
the exercise would be likely to provoke war and 
bloodshed. Mr. Smith had said in his speech, “I 

would not have her (Cuba) always wait for the 
consent of the Spanish government.” Would he 
then hazard a war with Spain for the sake of get- 
ting Cuba? Would: this be right? Would “ the 
choice of the two parties” make it right? Would 


“their choice of the union authorize the union” in 





a moral sense? We can hardly believe that Mr. 


+1 stop not now to justify any thing in that paper. 


Smith means so, though his language and argu- 
ment appear to run in that direction. 

We will not believe Mr. Smith to be a fillibuster. 
We are sorry he was unhappily led into a position 
so powerfully tending to encourage fillibusterism. 
The fillibusters seek Cuba to stop the rapid process 
of emancipation known to be going on there, and 
to strengthen slavery in this nation by the acquisi- 
tion of Cuban negroes and slave territory. He 
consents that it shall come in without emancipa- 
tion. They are willing to pay money for it. He 
is unwilling. They would “get Cuba either by 
violence or by money.” He “ expressly discarded 
both these means,” yet he “ would not have Cuba 
always wait for the consent of the Spanish govern- 
ment.” If they will only get slaveholding Cuba 
into the Union, without violence and without 
money, he is willing, nay desirous, that it should 
be done. If all the friends of liberty (Free-Soil- 
ers and abolitionists) were agreed with Mr. Smith, 
we see nothing to prevent an arrangement and co- 
operation between the two parties—call it “a com- 
promise’—by which all the aspirations of the fi/lr- 
busters would be fully gratified without opposition. 
For such a “unity of peoples” we are not pre- 
pared. We shall look at Mr. Smith’s reasons for 
Cuban annexation when we come to them, in order. 


CONSENT OF THE SLAVES. 
His next paragraphs are as follow : 


“ But whom do I mean by the people of Cuba? The 
public suppose that I of course mean little else than the 
handful of slaveholders, aristocrats, and tyrants upon that 
island. But I do not consent to be eonatuled by their sup- 

ition. Ido not consent to wear their spectacles, nor to 

e measured by their measuring-line, nor to be interpreted 
by their laws of interpretation. 

“Tt is now more than a dozen years since I stood up to 
read, in a very large assembly, my ‘ Address to the Slaves 
of the United States.’ This address acknowledges slaves 
to be of the people, and of equal rights with any other 
portion of the people; and I add that it, therefore, made 
me more enemies than any other paper I had ever written. 
All m 
reason for referring to it is, to say that whether its Sestaiess 
are true or false, they should at least serve to shield me 
from the imputation of ignoring slaves, when I speak of the 
people. Whomsoever others mean, when they speak of 
the people of Cuba, I mean, when I speak of them, the 
black as well as the white—the bond as well as the free, 
If the poor, outraged slaves of that island prefer to be 
identified with the institutions, fortunes, and prospects of 
our country, such preference should be allowed to weigh as 
much as the like preference of any other equal portion of 
her people. To say, that their‘ poor, poor dumb mouths’ 
are to be unheeded, and that they are to be denied annexa- 
tion to the wet the United States, unless their slavery 
is previously abolished, is as unreasonable as to say that 
the Canadians sball not be annexed to us until the Jand- 
monopoly, which oppresses so many of them, is abolished. 
The calamities of neither the one nor the other are to be 
allowed to work a forfeiture of their rights.” 


Congress probably supposed what Mr. Smith 
says the “ public suppose.” It was almost certain 
that the Southern members supposed so. Yet Mr. 
Smith did not then undeceive them. He made no 
such explanation in his speech, as he makes here, 
though each member of Congress has been fur- 
nished with a copy of the letter. If they “read, 
mark, learn, and inwardly digest” it, they will un- 
derstand now the condition on which Mr. Smith 
consents to the annexation of Cuba, with all her 
slavery that can survive a compliance with that 
condition. The consent of all the slaves and freed 
colored population of Cuba must first be obtained. 
Being a large majority of all the inhabitants, their 
vote is to determine the question, yea or nay, de- 
spite “the handful of slaveholders, aristocrats, and 
tyrants on the island.” They must be made ac- 
quainted with the merits of the question. They 
must be allowed to vote, like Yankees, or Cana- 
dians, and must be protected in voting freely. In 
other words, they must be emancipated, (for slaves 





can not vote,) and, more than all that, they must 
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be invested with the elective franchise, so commonly 
denied to the free colored people in this country. 
Then, if they vote for annexation, they are to be 
annexed, without waiting to have (the rest of) 
“their slavery previously abolished!’ If Mr. 
Smith’s politeness can coax Congress and the 
South, and the fillibusters into this, we think the 
abolitionists and the Free-Soilers will find little 
fault with him concerning Cuba. 

Seriously, are we to understand that this was the 
true meaning of Mr. Smith’s speech in Congress ? 
If he insists that it. was, we will take his word for 
it. If it was not, what use or meaning can there 
be for his including “the black as well as the white 
—the bond as well as the free,” in his definition of 
“the people of Cuba”? If any one should sup- 
pose his meaning to be, noé that the governing oli- 
garchy of slaveholders in Cuba may decide for the 
people of Cuba, whether they will be annexed to 
this country, nor yet that the slaves. (who, during 
their enslavement, can not vote) should actually be 
consulted in the matter, but that WE, in this coun- 
try, sympathizing with them, and judging of their 
interests or wishes for them, must decide and act 
for them, we see great difficulties in admitting 
sucha supposition. (1.) Who in this country con- 
stitutes the “ we” that are to decide and act for the 
slaves of Cuba? Is the American government, the 
federal administration, to perform this function ? 
Will Mr. Smith consent to intrust them with it? 
Would he better the matter by intrusting it with 
the voters who elected Fillmore and Pierce? Or 
would he claim that “wz,” the abolitionists, should 
exclusively exercise the prerogative? His “ beliefs 
and creeds” would seem rather to refer the ques- 
tion to the entire American people, including 
slaves, so that abolition and enfranchisement here 
(unless our whites are to act for our slaves) must 
precede the annexation of Cuba! In either of 
these cases, the whole question of annexation would 
be to be settled in this country, without any ne- 
gotiation with the Cubans at all! (2.) And be- 
side, who has authorized the people of this country 
to deliberate, decide, and act for the people of 
Cuba? All autocrats, annexationists, and conquer- 
ors in the same way assume to sympathize with 
and decide for the people, who can not act for 
themselves! But does this accord with the “ be- 
liefs and creeds” of Gerrit Smrrn? Until he pub- 
licly avows it, we must reject the supposition, and 
construe him to mean as he says, the consent of 
the Cuban slaves themselves, 

The point we hope to have made clear by all 
this is, that Mr. Smith can not consent to the an- 
nexation of Cuba “ unless slavery is previously abo- 
lished” in that island, without running counter to 
his own “creeds and practices,” his, “ beliefs and 
deeds,” as he himself has expounded them. In his 
defense of his speech, he throws himself. back upon 
his “creeds and beliefs” for explanations that make 
abolition, and much more than mere. abolition in 
Cuba, the condition of Cuban annexation. The 
colored Cubans must first be emancipated, next en- 
franchished, and thus become de facto the govern- 
ment of the island; or, in Southern phrase, 
“Cuba” must become “ Africanized” before _ his 
“creeds and beliefs” will consent to Cuban annexa- 
tion. We proceed. 


Pottcy or ANNEXATION, 


Mr. Smith next adds: 


“ Now, are the ple of Cuba, in my sense of the word 
people, in favor of uniting Cuba with our nation? If the 
are then, and only then, so far as Cuba is concerned, am 1 
in favor of it. Are the people of the United States in 





favor of it? I can answer for but one of them; and my 
answer is, that I am. Why am I? I need not explain 
why, aside from the existence of slavery in Ouba, I am in 
favor of the union ; for, aside from that, who are not in 
favor of it? It is from my conclusion that the people of 
the United States should be willing to unite with the peo- 
ple of ‘Cuba, even though Cuban slavery be not previously 
abolished, that so many dissent,” 


Here comes “Cuban slavery” again, (like 
Sancho’s lost ass, in “Don Quixote,”) after the 
slaves are enfranchised, and after the colored peo- 
ple have, by their votes, determined upon the des- 
tinies of the island! We will read on: 


“It is not because geographical, and commercial, and 
various kindred considerations do so loudly call for the 
blending of Cuba with our country, that, in spite of my 
being an abolitionist, I go for it. It is because I am an 
abolitionist, more than because I am any thing else, that I 
desire this blending.” 


It is to be feared that “ geographical, commercial, 
and kindred considerations” have greatly blinded 
the people of this country in respect to Cuba. 


‘With the slaves of no part of the world have I sym- 
pathized more deeply than with the slaves of Cuba; for 
theirs is the cruelest and most brutifying of all the types of 
bondage. Practically, American slavery is not so bad as 
_— ; though in theory it is more absolute and abomin- 
able than any other. Happily for its victims, American 
slavery encounters, and is modified by a higher civilization 
than that which pervades the dominions of Spain, and re- 
joices in bull-fights. As an abolitionist then, and as one 
who feels pity for every slave, I should be glad to see the 
condition of the slaves of Cuba bettered by the substitution 
of American usages and American influences for Spanish 
usages and Spanish influences. And who knows but Ame 
rican laws, in regard to slavery, will ere long be ‘ rightly 
interpreted’? The hope, though not strong, that they may 
be, and the fact that thereby American +lavery would be 
‘short-lived,’ did somewhat encourage me, as the reader of 
the speech in question has seen, ‘to risk the subjection of 
Cuban slavery to a common fate with our own.’” 


Mr. Smith ought to have very “strong hopes” 
of a speedy application of “ American laws” “ rightly 
interpreted,” to “risk the subjection of Cuban slav- 
ery to a common fate with our own,” even if any 
“hopes” of the future could warrant “ doing evil 
that good may come.” How can Mr. Smith, after 
this, blame the framers of the Constitution, if they 
did provide for the then present recognition and 
admission of slavery, (as the current theory sup- 
poses,) in the strong “hope that American slavery 
would be short lived?” Had he been a member of 
the Convention in which that arrangement is said 
to have been made, what could hv have had to say 
against the moral wrong, or the bad policy of the 
arrangement ? 


Or Spanish aAnp AMERICAN SLAvery. 


And Mr. Smith ought to have a magazine of 
strong facts and minute details, backed up with in- 
disputable and numerous testimonials, and high 
authorities, to justify his novel and astounding as- 
sertions in respect to the comparative character of 
Spanish and American slavery. As a reader of 
anti-slavery literature, he must be supposed to be 
familiar with the statements and authorities, in ad- 
dition to common and hitherto uncontradicted re- 
port, by which the exact reverse of his statements 
have been authenticated to the general satisfaction 
of the friends of freedom. If Mr. Smith has sud- 
denly obtained new light on the subject, sufficient 
to warrant the rejection of hitherto accredited au- 
thorities; if he has new facts and new authorities 
of sufficient weight and magnitude to overbalance 
and neutralize them, he ought to tell us what they 
are, and when and how he came in possession of 
them. He must not think to convict the current 
anti-slavery literature of the world of so grave an 
error, by mere assertion, nor by adducing the civili- 
zation that “ rejoices in bull-fights,” in evidence that 
the civilization that advertises blood-hounds to hunt 
down fugitive slaves, and for shooters to return 
them, “ dead or alive,” is 80 vastly its superior. 








On no data like these can. Mr. Smith, even on the 
low ground of expediency, justify the project of 
a merciful transfer of Cuban slaves to the protec- 
tion of American slayeholders, under a slavery pro- 
verbially and undeniably, “the vilest that ever saw 
the sun.” It will require no small amount of evi- 
dence to prove that the Americans are greatly and 
habitually better than their statute-books and judi- 
cial decisions, while the Spanish are generally and 
vastly worse—that under laws which forbid the 
separation of families, and judicial decisions trans- 
ferring the wife or child, without additional pay, to 
the purchaser of the husband or parent, the Spa- 
niards more frequently separate families than do 
the Americans, whose statutes and adjudications, 
made by the slaveholders themselves, are of an op- 
posite character—that the Spanish slave, held un- 
der a tenure which attaches him to the soil, (so that 
no deed of sale of him is worth a straw, if it does 
not convey also the land,) is more frequently gam- 
bled away, or sold into the cofflee-gang, than is the 
American slave, under a code that defines him to 
be a chattel personal (movable property*)—that 
the Spanish slave, under laws favoring emancipa- 
tion, and affording and facilitating self-redemption 
against the will of the master, is less frequently set 
free than is the American slave, under opposite re- 
gulations, even forbidding the master to emanci- 
pate—that the Spanish slave, allowed by law to 
hold domestic animals as property, less frequently 
enjoys that privilege than does the American slave, 
whose master is subjected to a penalty for permit- 
ting it—that the Spanish slave, under Jaws requir- 
ing his instruction in the religion of the country, 
is less frequently instructed than is the American 
slave, under laws expressly forbidding it; and so on 
to the end of the chapter. 

Mr. Smith, we say, must have a great amount of 
well-authenticated facts to bring forward, and facts 
of a most astonishing character, in order to sub- 
stantiate anomalies like these, or render them cre- 
dible. Men will want to know what he means. by 
“theory” as distinct from “practice,” and whether 
or no a people’s practices include their own legisla- 
tion and judicial decisions; also how much slavery, 
in practice, can differ from the decisions of the 
courts, and from the legal transactions of business 
affecting the condition of slaves in these vital par- 
ticulars. , 

If, by “ American slavery in theory,” he means 
the slavery defined by the American slave code, he 
must show that the American practice is better than 
the American statute-book, so that they furnish the 
first exception yet discovered to the historical axiom, 
that “ No people were ever found to be better than 
their laws.” In order to do this, he must take up 
such documentary and illustrative works as “Stroud’s 
Sketch,” “ Wheeler’s Law of Slavery,” (consisting 
chiefly of judicial decisions ;) “ Weld’s Slavery As It 
Is, by the Testimony of a Thousand Witnesses,” 
(perhaps half of them slaveholders ;) “ Mrs, Stowe’s 
Key,” and the “American Slave Code ;” and he 
must either impeach their “illustrative facts,” or 
else show how much and wherein the practical 
workings of slavery, as there detailed, are found 
“modified by a higher civilization,” and elevated 





* See “ American Slaye Code,” pp. 44-48, “Stroud’s 
Sketch,” p. 14; also, pp. 50-52. | hepa 

“In the slaveholding States, except in Louisiana,” (once 

belonging to Spain,) “no law exists preventing the violent 

of parents from their children, or even from each 

In most other countries in which slavery is tolerated 

the slave is employed in the cultivation of the soil, and can 
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above its “abominable” statute-book. And when 
he has done this, he must in some similar way dis- 
pose constantly of the eyer-accumulating tales of 
horror that are coming up to us in the columns of 
Southern newspapers, and from the lips of fugitive 
slaves, illustrative of the “ higher civilization” of the 
South, All which will be strange work for Gzrrit 
SmrrH. 

He ought further to be prepared to sustain his 
assertion that “ Cuban slavery,” notwithstanding its 
far milder statute-book, is “practically” “the cruel- 
est and most brutifying of all the types of bond- 
age,” and that “Spanish” slavery is “ practically” 
worse than the “American.” Here, again, he will 
stand in need of large stores of well-attested facts 
to that point. He ought to bring them forward, 
and let us know the channels through which he re- 
ceived them. Let us know the particulars in which 
Cuban or Spanish slavery is worse than the Ame- 
rican. Let the comparison be traced in all the es- 
sential features of slavery. Let us see the process 
of induction, his method of summing up, and how 
he gets at his bottom line. The laboring oar of 
proof is fairly with him, especially as his conclu- 
sion is so opposite to the common estimates and 
testimonies, as well as to the strong probabilities 
indicated by a comparison of the statute-books. If 
it be so, that the details of slavery in Cuba, or in 
any of the Spanish dominions, or anywhere else on 
this globe, are “practically” more “cruel and bruti- 
fying” than those of American slavery, the world 
might indeed recoil and deprecate the disclosure. 
We are confident that Mr. Smith will not, on calm 
reflection, affirm that he is able to produce them. 
And if he is not, he ought magnanimously, like 
himself, to retract his unguarded statements, with 
the momentous practical conclusions he has drawn 
from them. 

Since writing the above, we have been informed 
that Mr. Smith’s estimate of the unusual horrors of 





Cuban slavery is based upon the supposed extent 
of enforced celibacy of slaves on that island, occa- 
sioned by exclusive importations of males, and the 





sacrifice of life in the manufacture of sugar, as in- 
dicated by the large amount of importations of 
slaves from Africa. We have no documents before 
us. Mr. Smith furnishes none, and neither in his 
speech nor in his letter does he allude to the facts. 
If the importations are chiefly of one sex, the amount 
of importations may perhaps be accounted for with- 
out supposing any unusual sacrifice of life, at least 
as compared with the sugar plantations of the 
United States, where, as the planters attest, fresh 
gangs are “used up” in six or seven years. The 
rapidly increasing proportion of freed-men in Cuba, 
and the prospects of “Cuban Africanization,” so 
frightful to our American slaveholders, do not seem 
compatible with either a general celibacy or an un- 
precedented waste of life. Whether enforced celi- 
bacy, in the absence of females, be so much more 
“brutifying and abominable” than enforced adul- 
tery and concubinage, as to make a transfer from 
the former to the latter a Christian act, we need not 
now stop to inquire, But it would be pertinent to 
ask whether a transfer of jurisdiction, or even of 
ownership, from Spanish to American, would be 
likely to secure the proposed amelioration, if it be 
one? Would not the cultivation of sugar be con- 
tinued? ‘Would our planters, who now publish to 
the world their policy of “ using up” sugar-gangs in 
six or seven years, by importations (at a cost of 
$500 or $1000) from Virginia, be restrained from 
doing the same thing with their sugar plantations 
in Cuba, to say nothing of importing them much 


cheaper from Africa? The practice of importing 
chiefly males is no novelty to our sugar-growers 
now. And were it otherwise, what is there in 
“ American usages and American influences” to 
warrant the belief that they will not as shrewdly 
and as greedily take the most profitable course, as 
the Cuban planters do ? 

Admitting that the preceding questions could all 
be answered by Mr. Smith, in the manner most 
favorable to his theory, it would still remain for him 
to show that this one feature of Cuban slavery 
making the worst of it, (and assuming that Cuban 
annexation to this country would furnish the re- 
medy,) would over-balance all the other features in 
which, as has been shown, American slavery is 
much worse than the Spanish. And in doing this, 
he must not overlook the rapid progress of emanci- 
pation now going on in that island, so much to the 
annoyance and alarm of the slaveholders of this 
country. 


awe 
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LAWYER versus LAW. 








WE venture to record a law case, not found in 
any volume of reports, and showing how a great 
constitutional lawyer lost his law-library and with it 
all recollections of his early lessons in the science of 
law. 

It is the case of one of our great national expound- 
ers of law who objected to a proposed enactment 
against slavery, in certain national territories, because 
it would only be, as he said, “a reénactment of the 
law of God.” One might be tempted to think—if 
he did not know the contrary—that that almost 
idolized statesman and lawyer had never opened the 
volumes of Common Law, had never read Coke nor 
Fortescue, nor Lytelton nor Blackstone, nor Grotius 
nor Montesquieu; that he had never met with a 
treatise on the foundation principles of law and 
government; had never heard of Hooker or of 
Witherspoon, of Cicero or of Justinian. From 
almost any such writer he might have learned that 
there is not, never was, and never can be any valid 
human law that is not based on the divine law as 
its original—that all of them which have any validity 
derive their authority, mediately or immediately 
from that source, and that such of them as contra- 
vene that “ higher law” are of no binding authority 
—that they are “not to be called bad laws, but no 
laws ;” that nothing can be legislated or adjudicated 
into law that is unjust, that “statutes against funda- 
mental morality are void,” that “what is invalid 
from the beginning can not be made valid by length 
of time,” that there can be “no prescription nor pre- 
cedent” against just claims, that “the right of the 
case is the law of the case,” in other words, that 
“civil law is” nothing more nor less than “the 
authority of society stamped upon moral duty” or 
the divine will. He might have learned further, 
that “the spirit of laws” is always coincident with 
the physical as well as moral laws of the Crea- 
tor, suggesting the proper objects and specific provi- 
sions of enactments connected with man’s physical 
condition. So that the best and only proper founda- 
tion for legislation against slavery in general and 
against slavery in those territories in particular, was 
to have been found in the moral and physical laws 
of God. 

All this the gifted and accomplished Senator 
must once have learned, or he never could have be- 
come an eminent lawyer at all, nor have acquired 
the celebrity and reputation to which he was so 
deeply indebted for the high station he held, when 





he thus ventured to insinuate the inutility of legisla- 


tion in accordance with natural or divine law! The 
only question is, “In what school, and by what pro- 
cess did the great lawyer of New-England learn to 
repudiate and abjure the foundation principle of 
civil law ?” 

Unfortunately, the answer is not a difficult, though 
it be a humiliating one. Daniel Webster, while 
solemnly pledged to support the Constitution, was 
seduced into a concession of constitutional “ compro- 
mises” with slavery—the constitutional recognition 
of the legality of slavery. He was obliged, of course, 
to recognize the legality of slavery himself! With 
this recognition of the legality of the sum of all 
lawlessness, there came of necessity, in the consecu- 
tive mind of Daniel Webster, a recognition of the 
validity of legislation on some other basis than that 
of the divine law. Instead of conjoining them to- 
gether, as his early law studies had taught him to 
do, he at length learned to assign them places as far 
asunder as possible, until in Ais logical but perverted 
mind, it was a sufficient objection to a proposed 
human enactment, that it would be “enacting over 
again the law of God.” 


as 
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FUTURE PLANS OF SLAVERY. 








Mr. Wentwortn (Long John) in a letter from 
Washington to the Chicago Democrat gives the fol- 
lowing as the forthcoming measures of the pro- 
slavery party in Congress: 


“Ist. The formation of a new slave State from the south 
of California. 

“2d. The nationalization of the institution of slavery. 
Slavery is now sectional, and the man who takes his slave 
into airee State, does so at the peril of his slave. A very few 
words incorporated into an appropriation bill, or smuggled 
into some private bill, is all that is wanting. It is said 
that the iollowing will be the words: ‘The property of no 
citizen of any State shall be endangered or forfeited, whilst 
being occupied in, or transported through any other State.’ 
The idea is, that while no citizen of Illinois can hold slaves, 
under our Illinois laws, a citizen of another State may occupy 
a iurm in Illinois with his slaves, transport them backwards 
and forwards without danger or forfeiture.” 


Very likely something like this will be the first 
move. But it will be only preparatory to two 
other measures—the redpening of the African slave- 
trade and the unlimited protection of slaveholding 
in all the States. 

And what can be done to prevent. it by a people 
who already admit the legality and the constitution- 
ality of slaveholding ? 

Will “State rights” prevent it? The initiatory 
step, it will be seen, comes in under the garb of 
“State rights,” that is, the rights of the slave States 
and of their citizens, to carry and hold their property 
all over the country. It is to this same point that 
the State of Virginia is now contesting the validity 
of Judge Paine’s decision in the Lemmon case, Let 
that case be gained by Virginia, or the above bill 
passed in Congress, and the work of opening the 
African slave-trade, and of establishing slavery in 
all the States is three fourths accomplished. One 
half of the road was traversed on the passage of the 
Nebraska bill, and one fourth on the passage of the 
Fugitive-slave bill. Any body can see this by a 
perusal of Mr. Juge’s pamphlet, in which the entire 
programme of operations, in theory and process, were 
lucidly laid open last winter. And the whole was 
shown to rest, immovably, on the conceded legality 
and constitutionality of slavery. People may, if 
they choose, call all this “sheer nonsense” and 
croaking. But their scoffing will not repeal the 
laws of mind, nor the laws of political cause and effect, 
nor the laws of moral development»and progression. 
Just as certainly as the leaven continues to lie in the 
lump the whole measure will be leavened. If the 





doctrine of legal and constitutional slavery be not 
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indignantly and promptly rejected by the adherents 
of Constitution and law, the results hinted at (unless 
slavery speedily goes down in blood) are as certain 
as is hydrophobia upon the bite of a mad dog. It 
must require a sturdy skepticism to doubt this—a 
skepticism that ignores history as well as philosophy, 
and is as far removed from common sagacity as it is 
from a reverence for the “sure word of prophecy,” 
in which the onward progress of incorrigible folly. 
and wickedness is clearly revealed, and strikingly 
illustrated. 


~~ 
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USELESS REMONSTRANCE. 








Tue Rev. Dr. Adams, of Boston, replies to the 
letter on Slavery of Mr. Henry A. Wise. That 
gentleman had said that Mr. Adams had no more 
business to care for another man’s slave than for his 
ox or his ass; and on this sentiment Dr. A. com- 
ments as follows: 


“Tt seems more like the spirit and feelings of some other 
order of beings than man. You, sir, and we, and that race, 
are hastening to the bar of God, where your question will 
be answered in behalf of the race of your slaves, by their 
Redeemer and yours; and if you shall, in any way, have 
shut up the kingdom of heaven against them, what will you 
do when God riseth up? and when he visiteth, what shall 
you answer him? I beg you will reflect upon your ques- 
tion, and consent that all your fellow-men, who will, should 
aid the efforts which you and the South are so well able to 
make, and in very many directions are making, to benefit 
the race of your slaves. We must not interfere with your 
private relations to those slaves, but you have acquired no 
such ‘property’ in that ‘race’ as to diminish our obligations 
and accountableness with regard to the race, as fellow-heirs 
of future, endless retribution.” 

“Such property!” Why not tell him that he 
held no right of property at all in his slaves? Then 
he would have understood it, The declaration would 
have been intelligible. But that would have been too 
“ultra” for Rev. Dr. Adams, who does not hold the 
doctrine that slavery can not be legalized, nor the 
doctrine that slaveholding is. malum in se. And 
what ts slaveholding? Itis holding a human being 
as “goods and chattels personal, in the hands of 
their owners,” etc., “ to all intents, constructions, and 
purposes whatsoever.” This is the only slaveholding 
known in the United States—the only slaveholding 
that Mr. Henry A. Wise ever heard of, or ever 
witnessed. When Dr. Adams will take the ground 
that slaveholding is malum in se, universally and 
unalterably criminal in itself, a crime that can 
never be legalized, a crime to be thrust out of 
the Church, then his religious expostulations with 
Mr. Wise will have some force, some significance, 
some meaning. But so long as he refrains from 
arraigning the culprit “ at the bar of God” and man 
for the crime of slaveholding—the sin of claiming 
property in man, so long his special pleading against 
the idea of “such property” as every body knows 
all property must be, in order to be property at all, 
amounts to precisely nothing. It takes no hold 
upon the conscience. 

Whoever admits that slaves are property, and 
that slaveholders have rights of property in their 
slaves, and who nevertheless undertakes to lec- 
ture slaveholders for treating their property as 
property, only makes a fool of himself or convicts 
himself of being grossly abusive. If Mr. Wise has 
a right to be a slaveholder, he has a right to do all 
that Dr. Adams censures him for doing, and his 
“interference” is as impertinent as Mr. Wise thinks 
it to be. 

“We must not interfere with your private rela- 
tions to those slaves,” says Dr. Adams! But what 
are those relations? They are the relations of an 
owner to his property ; if slaveholding be legal and 
innocent, as our conservative doctors and senators 


~‘ 





hold it to be. And Dr. Adams does “ interfere” 
with those relations, and is self-condemned the 
moment he exhorts the “lawful owner” to treat 
them as if they were not his property, but his equal 
fellow-men. 
a oe 
NATIONAL ANTI-SLAVERY STANDARD ON 
ANTI-SLAVERY POLITICS. 








In our September number we made some extracts 
from the Standard, “on anti-slavery politics,” and 
in our remarks, gave the Standard and the venerable 
Society of which it is the organ, the credit of having 
made commendable progress on the subject of poli- 
tical action. Adopting the language of Galileo, we 
said, “ The world does move.” It seems we were 
mistaken, “ We stand just where we always did,” 
replies the Standard. We submit to authorities, 
and retract, as Galileo did—though we can hardly 
forbear whispering, as he did, “But it does move, 
though /” Hear the Standard: 


“Some two months since, we published an article under 
this heading, in which we gave our best advice to those 
voting men who think anti-slavery should be a governing 
element of their political action, The last number of the 
American Jubilee, a monthly paper, conducted by Mr. Wil- 
liam Goodell, in a notice of that article, misapprehended, we 
conceive, its purport and tendency. Mr. Goodell seems to 
understand that article as embodying a new plan of political 


action for the American Anti-Slavery Society, and as the | 
platform of a party of which that Society is to be the nucleus. | 


We do not think that it had any such natural or neces- 
sary signification. It was merely meant as a piece of ad- 
vice to persons in all political parties, of anti-slavery pro- 
pensities, as to the best way in which they could do all that 
political action can do at the present point oftime. We 
think that we made it plain enough, in its last paragraph, 
that we looked upon our advice only as milk for the babes 
of anti-slavery politics, and by no means as the strong meat 
which we thought essential to their growth up to the stature 
of perfect manhood. 

“Mr. Goodell’s strictures upon our position, as being re- 
trogressive from the high stand taken by the American 
Society, would be just if it was taken up as the ground on 
which that Society was to doits fighting. But it is nothing 
of the sort. We stand just where we always did. We still 
maintain that the highest political duty is to labor for the 
dissolution of the present Union of these States and for the 
edification of a better one. But this does not hinder our 
seeing what is going on in the world and watching thie 
various attempts which are making to do somewhat towards 
abolition, while yet in the body of that death, And, see- 
ing what is going on, we are graciously disposed to favor 
with our advice all and singular, who are thus engaged, and 
pointing out to them wherein they err in their tactics, upon 
their own principles of strategy, and how they would carry 
on their warfare with better effect.” 


Our readers can compare this with our previous 
extracts from the Standard. Among other things, 
it had said : 

“ We hope, and partly believe, that the time has come 
for anti-slavery to be an integral element of our national 
politics.” 

But this, it seems, is to be thus interpreted : 


“In this we gave our best advice to those who think anti- 
slavery should be a governing element of their political 
action.” 


In further proof, as we suppose, that it “stands just 
where it always did,” the Standard says: 


“We know that the great body of men of anti-slavery 
sympathies will try to give relief to them by political action. 
We tell them what is the highest and best thing they can 
do; but, if they will not accept that hard thing, we will 
show them what seems to us the next best thing they can 
do. * * ° 6 @. SC. oe ue oS 
We see that compromise is the very essence of political 
action. That half a loaf is better than no bread, is the vital 
principle of a political party. And when we see men hung- 
ering and thirsting to do some anti-slavery work at the polls, 
we will show them where they can find the half-loaf of ex- 
pediency, if they reject the true bread which we hold out to 
them. 

“As men will act politically, we wish to see them acting 
in the way in which they will produce the most effect, as 
regards themselves and the slaves—for the interests of the 
two are one and indivisible. And it is with these views 
that we feel free to offer them our opinions, whether they 
will bear or whether they will forbear.” 


Well. We confess this does remind us of the 
position of the Standard, under former editors, 





when its advocacy of the “ half-a-loaf” policy led it 
‘ 








to favor the support of Whig candidates, rather than 
those of the Liborty party. But we don’t believe, 
after all, that it “stands just there,” now. It doesn’t 
mean so. The Standard now, as formerly, betrays 
its antipathy to all political action; and we can’t 
blame it, if it holds that “compromise is the very 
essence of political action.” We only wonder how 
it can consent to become a teacher in-the “ tactics 
and strategy” of political compromise! Surely, the 
“highest political duty”—“the dissolution of the 
present Union”—wouldn’t be a political compromise, 
would it? Yes! Perhapsso, We should be ac- 
cepting of dissolution, instead of abolition. That is 
one of our objections to it. With us, “ compromise 
is Nor the very element of political action,” nor “ the 
vital principle of a political party.” Nowhere on 
earth, do we hold “ compromise” to be more abomin- 
able or more preposterous than in politics. Just 
there it is, that, of all places, we brand it as an im- 
morality, and will have nothing to do with it either 
by action or by counsel. We must repudiate the 
political ethics that make “compromise the essence 
of political action,” and reject the political advice 
that grows out of it. The Standard does itself 
injustice. It can not mean so; and yet it will be so 
understood by those who need better counsel, Then 
what are we to make of the following : 


“But at the present point of time, this agitation can be 
better carried on without the forms of a political party. The 
time may come when disunionism will take that shape, and 
will appear at the polls and act directly on national politics. 
Indeed, it must take that form and pressure, under some 
complexion, sooner or later. But, even then, its sphere of 
action will be the free States.” 

What does this mean? Does it mean that abo- 
litionists, or that non-extentionists, or that vindicators 
of State rights (as recently proposed by the Stand- 
ard) had better carry on their political operations 
through the old parties, or by supporting some of 
their candidates, instead of having a distinct political 
party of their own? This, we remember, was the 
Standard’s policy from 1840 to 1844, before its 
“ true-bread” of dissolution had been discovered. We 
remember, too, a sub-editor of the Standard, who, 
at that period, was wont to figure in abolition con- 
ventions, and help to adopt resolutions against dis- 
tinct political action, and then step into Whig con- 
ventions and help to support Harrison and Tyler. 
The Standard, now, does not “ stand where it always 
did,” in respect to such “ strategy and tactics.” “The 
world does move,” and the Standard moves some 
along with it. Avbolitionists of all sorts, have moved, 
and can not as easily be persuaded now to act with- 
out some distinct political organization of their own 
as they could from 1840 to 1844. To dispense with 
it in political action, would be to support one or the 
other of the old pro-slavery parties, which doesn’t 
look much like the doctrine of “No union with 
slaveholders.” 

As nearly as we can decipher it, the Standard’s 
present position is this : ) 

First, It dislikes all political action, believing 
that politics necessarily involve compromises and 
corruption. 

Second, It, nevertheless, has its political creed, 
namely, a dissolution of the Union. This is its best 
political measure. 

Third. It has, by way of recommendation to 
others, who can not come up to dissolution, the “ com- 
promise” measure of only vindicating State rights. 

Fourth, It hopes for a time, or anticipates one, 
when there will be a political rally for dissolution. 
It may go in for a distinct political organization then, 
In the mean time... . without any distinct poli- 
tical party... .. What? A codperation with 
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fragments of the old parties? We should think this 
must be the plan, but are not quite certain. If the 
Standard “stands where it always did,” it must be 
behind the times; for “the world does move,” any 
how, with or without the Standard. So far as the 
masses of earnest progressives are concerned, the 
time of codperation with the old parties, or of attempt- 
ing political action without a distinct political party, 
has gone by. .The Standard may as well spare its 
advice on this point. The question of to-day is, On 
what basis shall we rally? With the little Liberty 
party we rally on the basis of ABOLITION. If the 

Standard intends to rally on the basis of DISSO- 
LUTION, it is high time it went to work about it, 
or it may be distanced—for “ the world is moving.” 


a 


VOTE AS YOU BELIEVE. 


Tue editor of the Anti-Slavery Bugle holds the 
Garrisonian view of the Constitution as being pro- 
slavery, and the consequent impropriety of swearing 
to support it, or of voting for candidates because, if 
elected, they must needs swear to support it as pro- 
slavery, a conclusion that seems to follow the pre- 
mises, In admitting a communication on the other 
side of the constitutional question, the editor makes 
the following pungent remarks, which we commend 
to the attention of “whom it may concern” : 


“Tf any body shall be convinced of the anti-slavery of 
this clause, and all others, and shall vote and act as though 
he believed it, and believed it to be of importance, we 
shall have no regret but much joy in witnessing such 
consistency of anti-slavery opinion and action. But 
those men (and we know many hundreds of them) who 
profess to believe the Constitution anti-slavery, and will 
yet vote for men who believe it pro-slavery, and will so 
swear to support it, can get from us small credit for their 
opinions on this subject. It is often a mere subterfuge to 
shelter them from the charge of a pro-slavery position, which 
the disunionists make and sustain against them. We do 
not see that it affords them any advantage. In the former 
case, their opinions and actions were harmoniously pro- 
slavery; in the latter, perhaps their opinions may be called 
anti slavery; but their votes are at war with them, and most 
positively proslavery. And very correctly the general 
opinion is, that it is decidedly discreditable to a believer 
in the right to practice the wrong. We have Scripture for 
believing that those who receive the many stripes were 
those who ‘ knew and did not?” 


Thus far the Bugle. If all who believe the Con- 





The field of political relations, duties, and activi- 
ties, is a wide and important department of the 
moral world, governed by the same moral laws, il- 
lumined by the same moral light, or obscured by the 
same moral darkness. The “ just man” is guided in 
that field by the same light that guidea him every 
where else, and that guides him to heaven. The un- 
just man is enveloped in that field with the moral 
darkness that blinds and deceives him every where 
else, and in which he stumbles on to destruction 
Men’s characters and corresponding destinies, here 
and hereafter, are as visibly shaped, manifested, and 
determined in their political activities, as in any 
thing else. And the characters and destinies of 
States and nations are moulded, exhibited, and fixed, 
on the same principle, and in the same way, by the 
moral light or moral darkness under which their 
councils are shaped and their activities are directed. 
The nations of the earth now, as formerly, are 
stumbling on, unprotected, enthralled, and mis- 
governed, because, with their ungodly rulers, they 
will not walk in the light that shines on “the path 
of the just,” and which “shineth more and more 
unto the perfect day” of individual and of social 
progression. 





4-4-s 
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Tue Press—We notice in a number of our 
exchange papers a tendency in favor of our doc- 
trines. The New-Lisbon (O.) Aurora publishes the 
address of the Liberty party Convention held at 
Canastota last June. Zhe Detroit Free Democrat 
in a review of a speech of Gen. Cass, “ demands the 
records of the legislation which instituted slavery in 
a single State in the Union,” and adds, “It can not 
be produced.” In another editorial it cites the Con- 
stitution as providing that Congress shall “ guarantee 
to every State a republican form of government,” 
and adds, “Slavery exists in defiance of this provi- 
sion of the Constitution.” This is a fair beginning 
in the right direction; but the editor nevertheless 
says, “ We are not to interfere with slavery at all in 
the States. We don’t propose to,” etc. Here the 
old habit of concession comes up again. What is 
the “ guarantee of a republican government” worth 





stitution to be anti-slavery would vote only for such 
as believe and openly avow the same sentiment, we 
should witness a political revolution shortly. All 
who believe in the “compromises of the Constitu- 
tion,” so much talked of, must believe the Constitu- 
tion pro-slavery, and we do not see how, if abolition- 
ists, they could vote under it, nor do we see how 
those who believe the Constitution to be anti-slavery 
can vote to give it a pro-slavery construction, which 
they must do in voting for an adherent of the “ eom- 


promises.” 





4+. 
vou? 


LIGHT AND DARKNESS.—Proy. 18 : 19. 


Tue just man’s path, a shining light, 
With grace and glory beameth bright ; 
And more and more through all his way, 
It shineth to the perfect day. 


Not so the wicked—o’er their path 
Is darkness and impending wrath ; 
They stumble on, but know not where, 
Nor see the pit, nor shun the snare. 


Truth and love comprise all the moral light that 
exists in the universe of God, emanating from him, 
and being essentially his ownlight. The “just man” 
is one who receives the truth in the love of it, and 
walks in truth and in love, which is the same thing 
as walking in the light. “There is none occasion 
of stumbling in him.” Moral darkness is the 
absence or the opposite of moral light. 


if it is not to be fulfilled ? 

Tue Rerormer, Oswego, N. Y., Pryne. & Strick- 
ney proprietors, $2 per annum; weekly. To clubs 
of ten, $15. It is a large, fair sheet, and will, no 
doubt, be ably conducted. It takes the place of the 
Christian & Citizen, Cazenovia. We count upon 
its help in diffusing correct views of the illegality 
and unconstitutionality of slavery. 
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I. 

THE DEMOCRACY OF CHRISTIANITY, é&c, &e. 

In 2 vols. 12mo, pp. 871. Price, $1.50. 

RECOMMENDATIONS OF THE FIRST VOLUME. 

[From B. P. Aypr.orre, D.D., late President of Woodward College, 
Cincinnati, Ohio, and Professor of Moral and Political Philoso- 
phy inthe same. Published in the Cincinnati Gazette.) 

“Tue Democracy or CuristianiTy.—An able and original work. 
Itis easy to see that the great law of the Bible,‘ Thou shalt love thy 
neighbor as thyself,’ forbids all oppression, guards the inalienable 
rights of man, and must, therefore, if impartially carried out, estab- 
lish popular governments everywhere. But our author, in a style 
very easy and forcible, and with an eminently Christian spirit, 
shows that this great law of the Bible was once embodied by Divine 
authority in a written constitution—that given to God's ancient peo. 
ple, Israel. He examines this constitution very carefully, and shows 
that both in its provisions and its practical working, it was the 
purest democracy that the world ever witnessed. 








“Tocqueville had demonstrated, with rare ability, that the whole 
political and social current, on both sides of the Atlantic, was favor- 
able to free institutions, and that republican government must ulti- 
mately and very speedily prevail. But an American citizen, the 
author of the work before us, proves that the Bible is at the 
foundation of all these free movements, and that Christianity. per- 
fectly obeyed, is itself perfect democracy. As Americans, we may 
then exultingly point not only to the wisdom of our forefathers, but 
the wisdom of God, as sustaining our political institutions, and 
pledged to their final triumph and universal extension.” 


[Letter to the author from Hon. Amasa WALKER, Of Massachusetts, 
Secretary of State.) 

* Boston, Dec. 31, 1851 
“ Dear Sir : I have long wished to see the democracy of the Bible 
presented by some able writer in its true light. Your first volume of 
the ‘ Democracy of Christianity’ meets my desires fully, so far as the 
old dispensation is concerned, and I shall wait, with much impa- 
tience, for your second volume, which, I suppose, will exhibit the 
still more striking democracy of the new. Genuine democracy [ 
have for many years regarded as the offspring of Christianity ; and 
I rejoice to see this great truth presented in the able and satisfactory 
manner you have thus far done; and should your second volume 
equal the first, (as I have no doubt it will,) I think all will agree that 
you have conferred a great benefit on the public. I am, very sin- 

cerely, yours, AMASA WALKER.” 


{From Professor Hupgon, of Oberlin.) 

‘“*¢The Democracy of Christianity’ is a work which every one 
should read. Its object is to show that the Bible is the great charter 
of democracy—that its principles and precepts, as well asthe sympa- 
hies which it cultivates, and tbe spirit which it breathes, are all on 
the side of freedom. The book is one of thoughts and principles ; 
and those who read it will find themselves brought face to face with 
ideas which are of world-wide application, and of fundamental im- 
portance. We may agree or disagree with the author in some of 
his conclusions ; but the general scope of the work, and the spirit 
and tone of the discussion, will commend it to all who love original 
and independent thought. T. B. HUDSON,” 


(From E. Surru, Wesleyan Minister, Mansfield, Ohio.]} 
‘* | have read this work with pleasure and profit, and regard it asa 
thorough investigation of the very important subject of which it 


treats.” 
{From the New-York Tribune.] 


‘““We have read the book through very attentively, and can bear 
testimony to its great ability, and the soundness of its principles, 
*+* * * The essay is a very able one, and well adapted, as Cob- 
bett used to say, for a THINKING people, and no fair-minded and intel- 
ligent reader can rise from a perusal of it without a higher apprecia- 
tion of the Mosaic code, and of true democratic principles,” 


(From the New-York Evangelist.) 

‘This work appears anonymously, but it discloses qualities of 
authorship of which the writer need not be ashamed. * * * He 
strikes at the root of the business at once. He traces the democratic 
principle, as it is mingled in all God's provisions for the Patriarchs 
and the Israelites, in the clearest manner. His analysis of the ten- 
dency and character of the Mosaic Institutes is particularly able. 
He discovers a degree of wisdom and benevolence in those provisions 
but little understood. We have never seen the political bearings 
and scope of the Mosaic law so strikingly portrayed. The present 
volume respects only the doctrines of the Old Testament. We hope 
the author will be encouraged to go on with the searching and im- 
partial examination.” 

Recommended also in the Boston Chronotype, and in many other 
periodicals. The second volume, now published, has received 
similar commendations, 

Il. 
SLAVERY AND ANTI-SLAVERY. 

A History of the great Struggle in both Hemispheres, with a view of 
the Slavery-queéstion in the United States, Pp. 606, royal 12mo. 
Price, $1. 

This work is designed to embody a great amount of historical in- 
formation in a single volume, conveniently arranged for reference, 
It contains fifty chapters, on as many distinct topics, embracing the 
most important facts in the political and ecclesiastical history of the 
contest, together with an account of the anti-slavery agitation in 
England and the United States, up to the present time; the divisions 
among American abolitionists, and the various measures advocated 
among them ; and closing with a brief discussion of the question, 
“What ought to be done?” The book is an abstract of several yo- 
lumes, besides the anti-slavery history of the last twenty years, a 
great part of which has never before been collected into any volame, 
but lies scattered in the newspapers of that period. The Table of 
Contents anda copious alphabetical index will facilitate a reference 
to particular facts and to dates, when desirable. 


Til. 
THE AMERICAN SLAVE-CODE, IN THEORY AND 
PRACTICE. 
Its Distinctive Features shown by its Statutes, Judicial Decisions, 
and illustrative Facts. Pp. 430. 12mo. Price 75 cents. 
(From Hon. WiLttaM Jay to the Author.] 

“ Your analysis of the Slave-laws is very able, and your exhibi- 
tion of their practical application by the Southern courts evinces 
great andcareful research. * * * It is more easy to make than 
to refute a charge of exaggeration against a work of fiction, like Mrs. 
Stowe’s ; but your book is as impregnable against such a charge as 
‘Euclid’s Geometry,’ since, like that, it consists of propositions and 
demonstrations. The book is not only true, but it is unques- 
tionably true.” 

wv * 
AMERICAN SLAVERY A FORMIDABLE OBSTACLE 
TO THE CONVERSION OF THE WORLD. 
A prize Tract of 24 pages. Price, $3 per 100 
Address WM. GOODELL, 48 Beekman street, New-York. 
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J, A, GRAY, Printer, 95 & 97 Cliff, cor, Frankfort 8t., N. Y. 
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